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Announcing — 
THE GOLDEN AGE 


—or 50 Years as a Service Organization for the 


Welfare of Animals 


Me 13, 1949 will mark a celebration that will be made known to 
A thousands of animal lovers and humane-minded citizens in 
Greater Boston and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

In order that this occasion may be celebrated properly, and become a 
DAY of lasting impressions, the League will publish a MEMORIAL 
edition of Our Fourfooted Friends. In this special issue we shall unfold to 
our readers, in pictures and historical data, many of the events and 
chapters of the League’s growth and progress, culminating fifty years of 
SERVICE solely for the benefit of the hundreds of thousands of animals 
that we have been privileged to care for. 

We believe you will agree that our progress throughout the years has 
been phenomenal. We say this — not boastfully, but with humble 
pride and the hope that it may serve as an inspiration to the scores of 
societies still struggling for recognition. 

There have been trials, problems, and heartaches, but if one word 
can define all of this, it is PERSEVERANCE plus the assurance that 
if our CAUSE is right and founded on sound, humane principles, 
SUCCESS is usually inevitable. 

No effort will be spared to pay homage and tribute to one of Amer- 
ica’s most courageous HUMANITARIANS — Mrs. Anna Harris 
Smith, founder of the League, at a time when stray, homeless, sick, and 
diseased dogs and cats roamed the streets and alleys of the City of 
Boston by the hundreds. In a very modest way Mrs. Smith established 
our first small-animal shelter in the Boston area, and it was done liter- 
ally on a shoestring. 

From such a humble beginning the League has continued to expand 
and prosper until it is now regarded as one of the outstanding humane 
societies of its kind in the country. So much foresight and intelligent 
understanding did Mrs. Smith possess that the broad purposes con- 
ceived by her fifty years ago stand as a Magna Charta for humane 
organizations everywhere. 


LOOK for the MEMORIAL edition of OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
which will be published and circulated in March, 1949, marking the 
exact time of our Golden Anniversary — one-half century of notable 
achievement in the humane field. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


THE LEAGUE IN ACTION — “Birthday Gift”’ 


Seven-year-old Gilbert Tenny of Milton excitedly lifts tiny kitten from its cage in the Pet Placement Bureau of the Animal Rescue 
League to show it off to his mother. Gil, celebrating his birthday, was taken to the center to select a birthday pet. He took this 
kitten, who he already has named Cuddles. —Record-American Photo by Gene Dixon 
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AMRITA ISLAND SUMMER SCHOOL PROJECT 


Principles Fundamental to Development 


Ry Jutta E. Dickson 


Miss Julia E. Dickson, until her retirement recently, was Professor of Elementary Education at Teachers’ College, 
Boston. Her interest in Humane Education extends over many years and, in her capacity as consultant with the 
Animal Rescue League, she has actively supported the development of Amrita Island as a summer project for children. 


PPORTUNITY! What potentialities 
O this meaningful word awakens 
in the minds of those alerted to right 
ideas of unfoldment and activity in 
human affairs and their improve- 
ment! 


Character education stimulated by 
ideal environment and realistic 
teaching. 


We are all familiar with Shake- 
speare’s lines 
“There is a tide in the affairs of 
men 
Which taken at the floods, leads on 
to fortune;”’ 

Childhood and youth are always 
at flood-tide. Their minds are sensi- 
tive to the influence of the environ- 
ment, whether for good or otherwise. 
Fortunate, then, are they and the 
world at large when the experienced, 
adult mind discerns and_ provides 
channels for that guidance and de- 
velopment which will inevitably lead 
to useful, humane and harmonious 
living. 

It was with this well-defined pur- 
pose of providing such an oppor- 
tunity as outlined above that the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
Massachusetts, organized and is spon- 
soring the Animal Friends Summer 
Project at Amrita Island, Cataumet, 
Massachusetts. 

The children of today are the men 


and women of tomorrow. What we 
wish the adult to be, that our chil- 
dren must become. Gradually life 
will unfold to them as a series of 
social, moral and spiritual adjust- 
ments. As this growth continues they 
will realize more and more, if guided 
wisely, the need of social intelligence, 
the ability to get along with others. 
It has been said that there is an age- 
old international language, the lan- 
guage of human feeling. Ultimately 
children and youth should realize 
that successful living and its attend- 
ant happiness for all is deeply con- 
cerned with (1) the welfare of one’s 
fellow beings, (2) the protective re- 
lationships with all lesser forms of 
life and (3) practical achievement in 
all affairs involving human relations. 

The success of the first session of 
the Animal Friends Summer Project 
proved the experiment very much 
worthwhile. Consequently, the Ani- 
mal Rescue League sponsored a sec- 
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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Some Observations of the 
Behavior Changes In 
Children Resulting from 
the Animal Rescue 


League’s Educational 


Work in the Schools 


HarrRieEtTr A. FLANNERY 


Director of Education 


URING the past school year the 
League puppeteers presented 
over 300 marionette shows before 
65,000 children, using the _ plays 
of Peter Rabbit, Hansel and Gretel, 
ihe liree Bears, The Three Pigs, 
and Tanya, a Christmas legend. 
We have woven into these plays 
many phases of humane education 
and character development, and we 
feel that the children who see them 
cultivate a keener sense of the need 
of kindness and fair play toward all 
life. The plays are rich in humane 
thought, thereby motivating in chil- 
dren a sympathetic and protective 
attitude toward helpless animals. ‘The 
boys and girls carry the thought of 
kindness home and this is reflected in 
better care of their own pets and 
thoughtful care for strays, and in 
their relationship to one another. 
Each marionette play presented is 
preceded by a direct appeal to the 
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children. These talks are very infor- 
mal, about five minutes in length, 
and vary in scope with the need of 
the locality, the time of year, and 
other factors. 

For example, in January we may 
say something like this to the chil- 
dren: “You all love to play out in 
the snow and your dog loves the snow 
too. He likes to roll and jump in it 
just as you do. However, when you 
come in mother tells you to take off 
your snow suits so you won’t catch 
cold, but your puppy can’t hang his 
fur coat up to dry. So, unless you 
take a towel and wipe him as dry as 
you can, he is liable to catch cold 
just as you would.” 

Then during the months when 
days are short, we urge children to 
bring their pets in the house at din- 
ner time and not let them out alone 
at night to run the risk of being hit 
by a car. In spring, we present the 


Child Life Photo 
Miss Flannery Demonstrating the Manipulation of a Puppet 


problem of pets and gardens in re- 
minding the child that he would 
resent a neighbor’s cat or dog digging 
in his garden. Also in April we speak 
of dog licenses and legal require- 
ments, explaining to the children 
that they are paying for protection 
of their pets and what is to be gained 
by this protection. Frequently, a 
school principal will urge us to make 
a special appeal. In one school, two 
dogs had been run over while waiting 
for their young owners at the close 
of school and the principal urged 
us to ask the children to leave their 
pets at home. 

Very often the humane education 
“propaganda” written into our pup- 
pet shows is the result of an ac- 
tual experience. While in Quincy a 
gentleman, observing the League’s 
name on our station wagon, pre- 
sented himself to us as a lawyer say- 
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(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


ing he was disturbed by the sale of 
chameleons at fairs and circuses and 
wished something might be done to 
check children buying them. Con- 
sequently, in our play, ““The Three 
Pigs,’ (Curly, Pinky, Porky) in a 
scene at the fair when one little pig 
asks for 25 cents to buy a chameleon 
to wear on his coat, Mother Pig is 
horrified and explains why these 
creatures should not be brought here 
to be sold at fairs and circuses. 

Many letters received after the 
showing of ‘‘The Three Little Pigs” 
prove beyond a doubt that the chil- 
dren take home these little humane 
lessons. I shall quote one of these 
letters to you. 


DEAR CurRLy: 

I enjoyed the puppet show very much. 
I think you were kind not to put the 
chameleon on your coat for a pin and also 
to put the frog back in the pond. Pinky 
and Porky were kind to talk to the donkey 
in soft tones. I shall remember all these 
things myself. I am sure that everybody 
who has an unlicensed dog will get a 
license for him soon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carot McLAucuHein 


After the showing of Peter Rabbit 
in a school in Lawrence, the following 
was received from a principal: 


“T want to tell you what a fine per- 
formance you gave and how lovely your 
stage properties were. My children and 
teachers were delighted with the whcle 
thing and some of them wrote letters. 

You remember it rained hard yester- 
day and when we arrived at our school 
there was a poor stray kitten in one of the 
classrooms. He was wet and unkempt, 
but one of the little boys took his rather 
dirty scarf and wrapped it around the 
poor little stray animal and said, “That 
-is what Peter Rabbit wanted us to do.” 

Thank you for a very happy morning. 

Stncerely yours, 
ANN KENNEDY 


After our visits, teachers voluntar- 
ily report that children are more 
alert to the needs of animals than 
ever before. They bring small stray, 
sick and injured animals to schools to 
consult with the teachers about what 
should be done with them. As a re- 
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sult, many of them are brought into 
our headquarters and cared for 
properly. One principal reported 
that complaints from neighbors in 
regard to the stoning of birds and 
cats had ceased entirely. In another 
school district a principal reported 
that she had spoken to the children 
repeatedly about trespassing on gar- 
dens, to no avail, but after the chil- 
dren had seen Peter Rabbit, in which 
we stress this, she had no more com- 
plaints from the neighbors. 

I would like to quote a poem sent 
to us as an evidence of appreciation 
on the part of the pupils of a nearby 
school: 


“For some years past it has been our 

pleasure 

To see your plays which are a treasure. 

Everytime you have brought them here 

You have brought us happiness and 
good cheer, 

So we shall do as you say 

And not let our pets wander away. 

We shall feed them and keep them and 
give them good homes 

And treat them with kindness so they 
will not roam. 

You give good homes to pets that stray 

And make many children’s hearts happy 
and gay 

So thank you, our friends so dear 

For bringing puppets here each year. 


“ANGE 


Mrs. Ottie Stetson of 433 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston, writes: 


I am an old woman and have been an 
invalid for almost seven years. It would 
make me so happy to see my dear Angel’s 
picture in your magazine. She is a Per- 
sian, weighs twenty pounds, has seven 
distinct colors and some extra shades in 
her coat. She has her dish of tea every 
morning when I have mine. I have had 
her since she was three weeks old and she 
has never known anything but love and 
kindness. Despite her name, she is defi- 
nitely a ‘‘watch cat”? —if any one comes 
in that she doesn’t think is all right, 
she will chase them right out. 


+ ieee 


THANKS TO CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALERS for adding 


twenty-six weeks to the Animal World Court broadcast on Station 
WNAC — 6:45 to 6:50 P. M. — daily, except Saturday and Sunday 


Tue AnimMAL Wortp Court, a daily radio broadcast sponsored by Chrysler- 


Plymouth Dealers in the country, recently announced the continuance of the 


program for the benefit of humane societies. In the Boston area the Animal 


Rescue League and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. are the agencies cooperating 


to make available suitable dogs and cats for prospective and worthy owners. 


Aside from offering pets as part of the broadcast, thousands of listeners are 


thrilled by the animal stories which are interestingly and dramatically told by 


Arnold Moss. 


We urge our humane friends to show their appreciation by writing a postal 
card or letter, care of Radio Station WNAC, Boston, Mass., to Chrysler- 


Plymouth Dealers who are making this program possible in the interest of 


KINDNESS to animals. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


MarGareT Morsz Corrin, Director HarwicHport, MAssACHUSETTS 


N some bright autumn day, however, after going out to hunt for creature. Yet they chose to shut their 
when summer activities have food she must return to her old home minds to the ugly facts confronting an 
abated, what a joy it would be to again and again for such is the way of | abandoned pet in its battle for life 
announce: “This year on the Cape no cats. So it was there that we found and by their own comfortable fire- 
pet animals have been abandoned!”’ her at last and gave her shelter and sides indulge in wishful thinking. 

In spite, however, of the fact that care. Since our two agents are still kept 
through the courtesy of the press and In several of our towns are friends constantly on the road responding to 
radio executives, we have been ena- of animals whom we bless for their — such calls and others of every descrip- 
bled to issue urgent warnings and vigilance. tion, their own cars have become 
practical advice to the public at “The family down the lane left this worn out in the service. So, it is 
large, this long desired day has not morning,” one of these good friends gratifying to report that each of our 
dawned. reported to me, “and they left their Cape Cod shelters recently has been 

At dusk one October afternoon, I little dog, Snooky, behind. I called made the recipient of a new small- 
saw a small gray ghost of a cat com- after them: ‘Did you ask the Animal animal ambulance. For the use of 
ing slowly down a slope. by a vacant Rescue League to come get him?’ Mr. Nickerson on the lower Cape, 
house. The occupants, who were tem- They shouted back: ‘No! Most likely a Ford half-ton truck, green with 
porarily away, had I felt sure no our landlady will when she sees him gold lettering, has been presented 
cat of their own, and all other houses hanging around.’ ”’ by the Animal Rescue League of 
near by were closed for the season. From another helper came word: Boston. For Mr. Hopkins’ use in the 
Again, four times in all, I caught “Those people who had the small Central Cape region, and sometimes 
glimpses of this wraith in the dim black cat have gone without it — to more distant points, a Chevrolet 
afternoon light, haunting the neigh- said it wasn’t theirs — they just took sedan delivery has been given by a 
borhood. it in and fed it and made of it, all friend from afar. ‘This car bears a 

At nightfall, I took food to a cer- summer. They guessed the woman plaque in memory of two devoted 
tain spot where formerly crumbs had over opposite would look after it, animal lovers whose home was in 
been scattered to feed the birds. but not she. Blackie had found a California. 

Each morning the food was gone. At home for itself once — now it could So, once again the fact that hu- 
last, I traced the wanderer to a house go hunt for another!’ — mane endeavor has no geographical 
nearly a mile away from which the All these deserters knew of our limit is proven, while through the 
owners had departed. Strangers had Rescue League, and must have real- generosity of an unseen friend of all 
moved in. They had a dog which ized that in our hands consideration needy animals, east and west have 
drove the once welcomed pet from would be given that the world in met. 

her own hearthstone. In spite of this, general does not accord a stray Gift Ambulance 


IN MEMORY OF 


NBORN and ELLANOR DOE 
___ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Boxes and debris under 
horses teet cleaned up after 
conterence with Mayor 


James M. Curley 


HE Faneuil Hall area contro- 
4 Deane has again brought to 
public attention the changes in 
freighting methods during the past 
generation which have seen Boston’s 
more than 50,000 work horses dwin- 
cle year by year to a present total of 
800 to 1000. 

Most of the Hub’s heavy equine 
haulers are owned by a half-dozen 
or so livery stables, located in the 
North and South Ends, in South 
Boston and across the river in Cam- 
bridge. They are the “‘big’’ stables 
today, but they would have been 


AFTER 


OLD DOBBIN 


SURVIVOR of a VANISHING AGE 


Continues to be a Number One Problem 


in the boston Market District 


From an article by GENE Casey of the Boston Daily Globe 


pretty small in the old days when one 
South Boston establishment alone 
stabled horses on all floors of a four- 
story building and _ had several 
hundred available for hire. 

Practically the only ones who use 
horses today are the small independ- 
ent peddlers who hawk their vegeta- 
bles, ice and fruit or clamor to buy 
junk as they meander through the 
Hub’s back streets. 

Few, too, are the men who are 
expert in the keeping of horses and 
their care. Smithies are as rare in the 
city as spreading chestnut trees. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Smooth-surfaced roads, ideal for mo- 
tor vehicles, are slippery hazards for 
horses. Not many traffic cops are left 
who remember how to handle equine 
trafic. Most pedestrians hop with 
more anxiety from the path of an 
oncoming peddler’s wagon than they 
do from a 10-ton truck. 

Some 60 horses still haul wagons 
into the Faneuil Hall area at about 
6 o'clock on a Saturday morning. 
Ordinarily, the horse remained stand- 
ing at the wagon until produce was 
sold, sometimes until late at night. 
On especially hot days, the horse was 
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A Daily Scene at the Market 


often detached and put in a com- 
fortable stable for the day. 
* * * 

Recently at the request of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston and the 
Massachusetts S.P.C.A., a confer- 
ence was held in Mayor Curley’s 
office to which various department 
heads were invited to discuss new 
regulations that would alleviate con- 
ditions in the market area that con- 
tinued as a source of neglect and mis- 
treatment of the peddler’s horse. 

As far back as forty years ago and 
until the present day, horses congre- 


gating in this busy market area have 
been the victims of abuse, due to lack 
of enforceable regulations to remove 
empty crates, boxes and other refuse 
collecting under the horses’ feet. Still 
more troublesome has been the rapid 
increase of the “pushcart’’ peddlers 
who maltreat old Dobbin and add 
greatly to crowding the streets. Mayor 
Curley appointed a special committee 
to solve the problem of removing 
rubbish, extending the market area 
for pushcart peddlers and at the 
same time eliminating fire and safety 
hazards. 


An Attempt to Streamline 
Peddler’s Wagon 


LIVE STOCK SHIPPING LOSSES 
by RAIL or TRUCK CAN BE 


PREVENTED 


H. R. SmirH, Manager National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board, Chicago, Illinois 


AFE shipment of all live stock 
S going to market by railroad or 
truck is possible through exercise of 
care and foresight both at loading 
and unloading points. Yet, in 1947, 
the nation’s 800,000 live stock farm- 
ers stood a major part of the $25 
million loss for live stock which ar- 
rived at markets dead, crippled or 
bruised. Though all persons identi- 
fied with production, transportation 
and processing shared this loss in 
some measure, the producer, in the 
final analysis, was the heaviest loser 


in this preventable waste of live stock. 


Standard live stock car properly bed- 
ded and enclosed with weatherproof 


paper. 


It’s just bad live stock economy 
for a producer to bring his animals 
up to market peak and then jeop- 
ardize his valuable merchandise by 
improper handling, loading or ship- 
ping methods. Each day at every 
market there are large numbers of 
dead animals on unloading docks. 
These and scores of cripples are 
loaded on carts and hauled away for 
whatever salvage they may bring. 

A survey of 25 markets by National 
Live Stock Loss Prevention Board 
last year revealed a total waste of 
3,694,200 lbs. of both dead and crip- 
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pled animals arriving by rail, and 
6,343,200 lbs. loss of meat on crip- 
pled and dead animals arriving by 
truck at 20 markets. The staggering 
total of 10,037,400 lbs. of meat lost 
last year on 25 of the nation’s 66 
live stock markets is of such propor- 
tions that neither producer, trucker, 
railroad, stock yards nor processor 
can afford to wink an eye and pass 
lightly over these losses. In 1947 
$6 million was lost on ‘‘crips and 
deads.”’ 


Overcrowding Causes Most Losses 


Truckers sometimes overcrowd in 
order to get a better paying load. 
Too many animals in either railroad 
car or truck will result in many dead, 
crippled and bruised live stock ar- 
riving at market. Partitions are most 
important, particularly when mixed 
loads are shipped. Railroads have 
tariff regulations requiring them, but 


Typical shock-proof live stock car, 
improved type. 


truckers, unfortunately, do not. 
Mixed loads of cattle, hogs and 
sheep, even horses, in trucks without 
partitions are not uncommon. A 
recent survey of 100 trucks arriving 
at market with mixed loads revealed 
that 84% had no partitions. 
Partitions should be strong — with 
no splintered boards, protruding nails 
or poles. Bull boards should not be 
left in stock cars loaded with sheep 
or hogs as the dangling bars may 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 


Live stock disabled in transit require special handling. 
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EDUCATION and DEMONSTRATION of PRACTICAL 
IDEAS ARE BEST WAYS to REDUCE MARKETING 
LOSSES of LIVE STOCK 


by EArt WENTZEL, Field Representative, New England Live Stock Loss Prevention Association 


ASTERN States Exposition opened 
E its gates on Sunday, September 
19th at 12 noon, bigger and better 
than ever. We had a very good spot 
this year in the Industrial Arts Build- 
ing, better than last year, for our 
improved livestock exhibit. 

Adding to the interest and at- 
tractiveness of the display was a 
shadow box and ground glass screen 
whereby a slide or motion picture 
projector may be used to throw a 
picture onto the rear of the glass and 
it becomes visible from the front. 
This year we used a set of 48 slides 
in color titled, ‘‘The Story of Bruised 
Meat,” loaned to us by William A. 
Peck, Northwestern Regional Man- 
ager of the National Livestock Loss 
Prevention Board. The slides are 
most effective in displaying the causes 
and effects of different types of bruises 
on all species of livestock. 

Attendance at the Exposition this 
year was 353,000. We distributed 
over 2,000 pieces of literature to 
interested people. 


The New England Livestock Loss 
Prevention Demonstrations spon- 
sored by the New England Livestock 
Loss Prevention Association began 
at 9 a.m. on Thursday, September 
23rd. ‘They were ideally staged in the 
4-H Exhibit Building, Camp Vail, 
and the activity immediately drew 
a respectable and responsive audi- 
ence. Three teams competed, two 
from Massachusetts and one from 
Connecticut. It was unfortunate that 
the team from Connecticut could 
not qualify for the first prize, because 
one boy had not attained his 14th 
birthday by January 1, 1948. How- 
ever, for the experience and to show 
interest, they offered to put on their 
demonstration along with the rest. 

Professor George Johnson from 
Cornell University and Professor 
Peter McKenzie from the Pennsyl- 
vania State College graciously con- 
sented to act as judges. They did an 
excellent job of placing the teams 
and afterward put in a session of 


criticisms, suggestions, and discus- 


sion with the various members of the 
teams. The latter proved to be of 
most value to the contestants. 

The teams entered and placed 
with the title of their demonstrations 
were as follows: 


First: Gzorcr W. Jones, RicHARD PE- 
TERSON — ‘‘Control of Nodular Worms in 
Sheep”? 


Second: Marjorie GAyYLorD, WINTHROP 
MERRIAM, JR. — “Suggested Treatment 
of Internal Parasites” 


Third: BARBARA HAYDEN, FLoyp Hay- 
DEN — “Internal Injuries to Cattle by 
Foreign Objects” 


First-prize winning team in the 
contest is eligible to compete for 
national awards at the National 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago — No- 
vember 28 to December 3, 1948. 
George W. Jones and Richard Peter- 
son, both from Rockland, Massa- 
chusetts, were coached by Vesay 
Pierce, local 4-H leader. 
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Best-In-Show Winner owned by Henry 
Sullivan, Boston Children’s Museum 
Pet Show Sunday Advertiser Photo 


HE mind of a child is like a tiny 
ese and in accordance with 
what is poured into that mold during 
the formative years, so will the child’s 
behavior and his approach to prob- 
lems in later life take shape and 
emerge as his personality. 

We have three ‘‘branches”’ of the 
Social Service Department which are 
working wonders in child develop- 
ment. These are Pet Shows, Dog 
Obedience and Animal Story Telling. 

Miss Barbara Bonnell’s Dog Obe- 
dience Course is in its infancy, but 
it has already demonstrated that the 
lessons learned in its classes not only 
affect the dog, but carry through into 
the child’s home life. 

In connection with Animal Story 
Telling, an innovation of the League, 
you have only to watch the excite- 
ment and the instant understanding 
the moral of the story conveys to 
realize that a seed has been sown 
in fertile ground for future develop- 
ment of character. 

Pet Shows have been known to 
foster the spirit of fair competition, 
pride in the animal itself, considera- 
tion of its needs and careful attention 
to its condition and diet. Pet Shows 
bring consciousness of the licensing 
law and the obeyance of this impor- 
tant regulation, which will serve well 


We, 


PETE SHOW S—= 
DOG OBEDIENCE— 
ANIMAL STORIES 
Promote Better Child Behavior 


Betru CHOo_Liar, DireEcTOR SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


when the child grows up and mz2ets 
with other civic laws which must be 
obeyed. At a Pet Show sponsored by 
the Children’s Museum on October 
2, where we acted as judge, the boy 
possessing the best-cared-for pet and 
showing the best relationship between 
that pet and himself was given a book 
entitled ‘“‘Misty of Chiconteague.”’ 
Here is a quotation which speaks 
for itself from a letter written by Miss 
E. Dickey in charge of 
education at the Museum: 


Miriam 


“T wish that you might have followed 
the boy who won the book around the 
rest of the afternoon. He took frequent 
peeks between the covers of the book and 
told me that he had tried to get it from 
his library, but it was too popular. The 
book was in a very prominent place when 
he had his picture taken with the dog, 
too.” 


Here are a few of the Pet Shows 
and Story-Telling engagements which 
have been covered. 


PET SHOWS 


Boys’ CLuss oF Boston 
South Boston Clubhouse 
Boys’ CLuss oF Boston 
Roxbury Clubhouse 
GIRLS’ CLuB OF SouTH BosTON - 
GirLs’ CLUB OF CHARLESTOWN 
CoRNWALL PLAYGROUND. . Jamaica Plain 


Mozart PLAYGROUND... . Jamaica Plain 
PEABODY HOUSE =e Boston 
Boy Scour PET SHOW meee Millis 


WeymoutH HeEicutTs CLuB 
Weymouth Heights 


STORY-TELLING and 
PICTURES 


HarvEY WHEELER SCHOOL 
West Concord 


SHIRLEY STREET SCHOOL... .. Winthrop 
EASTERN STAR... 2a Dedham 
GirLs’ CLUB. 4. ee Charlestown 


Three Top Winners, Boston Children’s Museum Pet Show Sunday Advertiser Photo 
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“ANIMAL LADY” of the ANIMAL RESCUE 
MeaGUE GREETS TWO PUPPY POODLES 


and ART LINKLETTER, FAMOUS 


RA) TO) se 


““Welcome to the City of Boston” 
was the warm greeting extended by 
Beth Chollar, Social Service Director 
of the Animal Rescue League, to Art 
Linkletter, nationally famous radio 
entertainer who made an appearance 
in Boston at Symphony Hall on 
September 27. It was an occasion of 
momentous importance in the lives 
of two children who were the recipi- 


ents of the puppies as part of a local 
campaign to raise funds for the 
Children’s Hospital. 

The League officials met Art Link- 
letter at the airport and assured him 
of good care for the puppies while 
in our custody. When the poodles 
were returned, Mr. Linkletter gra- 
ciously thanked the League for its 
efficient service. 


AMRITA ISLAND 
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ond session in July 1948. In so doing, 
they recognized and adhered to the 
foregoing broad, long-range view or 
perspective of the problems of living. 

Interpreting the stages and needs 
of child growth in terms of the above 
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goals, the following daily guideposts 
have characterized all the work: 

1. Humane understanding is not 
something to be studied or taken. It 
is a living part of a child’s related 
interests.-Humane ideas from which 
appreciations and attitudes may grow 
should therefore be interwoven with 
the interests of childhood and youth. 


Understanding is thus tied to a moral 
purpose and the spirit of the Golden 
Rule comes into being. 

2. Real happiness is spontaneous. 
Children express this happiness when 
their interests are organized. There- 
fore, provision should be made for an 
environment that will awaken a pur- 
poseful interest — interesting chal- 
lenging things to do. 

3. Children’s eyes should be opened 
to see more of interest and loveliness 
in all around them — the habit of 
seeing things with accuracy, with a 
poised, quiet attitude and apprecia- 
tion should be formed. ‘‘It is his 
environment and his use of it that 
determines what the child will ex- 
perience each day, and what he 
experiences day by day, that does he 
inevitably become.”’ 

4. Children should be given 
thought patterns by which to fashion 
their lives. Example is a potent factor 
in translating thought into action. 

5. Children should be given re- 
sponsibility wherever and whenever 
possible. Cooperation should be gen- 
erous and definite ways should be set 
up to enlist cooperation. 

6. Children’s experiences are en- 
riched not merely by knowledge but 
by knowledge put to use, therefore, 
opportunity should be provided for 
expression of ideas and emotions 
stimulated by enjoyable experiences. 
Without this expression ideas are 
aroused but to die. 

7. Children should carry through 
to completion their chosen enter- 
prises and provision made for social 
recognition and approval. 

From the foregoing guides it will 
be apparent that the Animal Friends 
Summer School Project aims not only 
to stimulate an interest in humane 
living, but to awaken in the children 
such an interest that they will be- 
come increasingly sensitive to the 
needs and opportunities for humane 
activity in their environments and 
desirous of giving real service com- 
mensurate with their growth in years 
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and understanding. 


DOGS 
and 
OTHER PETS 
take 


readily to 
Air Travel 


s most breeders and air travelers 
know, dogs grew wings in the 
1930’s with the advent of large scale 
air transportation. And they are fly- 
ing now in greater quantity than ever 
before. 

Dogs, like human beings, take to 
air travel readily because the airplane 
reduces transit time, increases com- 
fort and contributes to the traveler’s 
well-being. Dogs and other pets are a 
considerable item in the varied car- 
goes of airfreighters. 

Many shippers, pointing out that 
inanimate freight is commonly car- 
ried in the cargo holds of passenger 
flights, have asked why dogs cannot 
also be accommodated on flights op- 
erated primarily as passenger sched- 
ules. A few dog fanciers and breeders 
have expressed resentment at the 
“discrimination” against dogs. The 
reasons dogs have been largely re- 
stricted to all-cargo planes are sim- 
ple, according to American Airlines. 

The postwar aircraft that now form 
the greater part of the American 
Airlines fleet are DC-6s and Convair 
Flagships. Both craft are pressurized; 
that is, they have mechanisms to 
maintain low level altitudes inside 
the plane to permit them to fly at 
great heights without discomfort to 
passengers. But in these planes the 
cargo holds— separated from the 
passenger cabins — are unheated and 
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sealed to maintain the high cabin air 
pressure. The cold at high altitudes 
would subject any living creatures in 
the cargo compartments to freezing 
and the lack of air circulation would 
subject them to asphyxiation. Even in 
the unpressurized DC-3s and DC-4s 
pets must ride in heated cargo com- 
partments to spare them exposure to 
extreme cold. 

Since all pets except ‘‘seeing eye”’ 
dogs are prohibited from passenger 
quarters by tariff regulations of the 
combined airlines, this excludes them 
entirely from the Convairs, which 
have no other heated cargo space 
except baggage racks in an extension 
of the passenger cabin. 

The DC-6s, like the DC-4s and 
DC-3s, have a heated baggage load- 
ing space behind the pilots’ seats 
and forward of the passenger section. 
Properly crated dogs weighing 45 
pounds or less (with container) are 
carried in this area when they ac- 
company passengers. ‘The airline 
made this provision because it saw 
the need for providing pet owners 
with the means of carrying their dogs 
when traveling. This cargo space, 
however, is sometimes not adequate 
to handle regular baggage as well as 
pets and, in such cases, dogs are 
forwarded on subsequent flights. 


The carriage of dogs in heated 
compartments often creates unpleas- 
antness for both passengers and 
crews. If the pets bark or whine the 
noise is Clearly audible in the passen- 
ger cabin. Air circulating between 
the cockpit and cabin carries any 
unpleasant odors throughout the 
plane and detracts greatly from com- 
fort, particularly in the pressurized 
DC-6s which have forced draft ven- 
tilation. At times the odors can be 
deleterious to health. Some captains 
have noted on flight reports that 
passengers and crew members have 
been made acutely uncomfortable. 

Such reports were not uncommon 
before American Airlines restricted 
dogs — except those accompanying 
passengers — to all-cargo planes. The 
company took that step with the ut- 
most reluctance. It realized some 
who regularly ship dogs by air would 
be inconvenienced and did not want 
to lose their good will or reduce the 
benefits they found in using air 
transportation. By specifying that 
dogs would be carried as freight only 
in all-cargo planes a substantial air 
shipping service can be offered, al- 
though it is not quite so extensive as 
our passenger and mail routes. 

American’s fleet of Airfreighters — 
largest in the country — are devoted 
entirely to the carriage of cargo, most 
of which is loaded in the cabin. These 
planes carry no passengers but, like 
passenger craft, they are kept at a 
comfortable interior temperature so 
that dogs, cats, chickens and other 
live cargo can travel safely without 
detracting from the comfort of pas- 
sengers. 

Dogs are still flying in quantity as 
Airfreight, and American Airlines 
hopes shippers will continue to 
patronize the cargo flights in greater 
numbers. 


@ A Membership in the Animal Rescue 


League of Boston or its Branches is 
An Investment in Civic Betterment. 
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LIVESTOCK SHIPPING LOSSES 
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cause crippling or bruising. Proper 
bedding in stock cars or trucks will 
eliminate many losses. Purdue sta- 
tion has found that a one-inch depth 
of sand will cut shipping losses 50%. 

Straw bedding generates so much 
heat in summer that it should be 
used only in winter, but, even then, 
it should be put over a layer of sand. 
In winter, stock cars should be 
papered with strong ‘‘elephant hide”’ 
paper or slatted-up high enough to 
prevent driving winter winds from 
striking animals. 


Trucks Haul 80% of Live Stock 


Importance of truck shipments is 
emphasized by the fact that 80% of 
market-bound live stock is trans- 
ported by truck. Producers who ship 
by truck should also keep in mind 
that each year, except for the war 
years, the percentage of cattle dead 
on arrival by truck has been much 
higher than by rail. This calls for 
extra precautions both at loading 
and unloading points, and a safe 
careful driver in transit. 

Calf losses are also higher by 


truck. Hog deads have averaged 
more than twice as high in trucks, 
but crippling has been less. Sheep 
deads average four times as high and 
cripples three times as high in trucks 
as in rail shipments. In 1947, cattle 
dead by truck was 60% higher than 
by rail, calves and hogs twice as 
high, and sheep more than four 
times as high. Of course, high truck 
losses cannot be attributed solely to 
the trucker, but the human element 
does enter into the picture. 

Trucks have road corners, sharper 
curves, and hills, which with fast 
driving cause injuries. Some drivers, 
to get greater tonnage, frequently 
overload. Once an animal falls down 
in a crowded truck it is difficult to 
regain its footing; trampling, bruises 
and often death result. 

A trucking safety program spon- 
sored by the National Live Stock 
Loss Prevention Board last year re- 
vealed that live stock shipping losses 
by truck can be prevented. Of the 
1,029 commercial truckers enrolled, 
139 operators at year’s end qualified 
for certificates of merit by having 
hauled 25 or more loads with no 
crippled or dead animals. 


REMEMBER THE BIRDS IN WINTER 


Now that cold weather is here and snow will soon lay on the ground, with the influx of 
winter song birds, and the omnipresence of certain sparrows, starlings and the never-to- 
be-forgotten pigeons, will you be a friend and feed the birds? 

Food is scarce for them on snow and ice-covered terrains. Bleak days can be very 
cruel to our feathered friends. They do not complain, nor do they show resentment for 
their fate. All they ask is for crumbs and grain when in dire need or distress. 

WILL YOU BE A FRIEND? FEED THE BIRDS! WE SAY ““THANK YOU”’ IN THEIR BEHALF! 


Note: More than FIFTY TONS of bird mix grain has been fed by the League to these creatures 


over the past fifty years. 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends,’ published quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, required by the Acts 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933: Editor, Walter J. Dethloff, 246 Pine Street, Dedham, Mass.; Owner and Publisher, Animal Rescue League of 
Boston (Charitable Corporation). All funds and property controlled by Board of Directors; Walter J. Dethloff, President; Miss Harriet G. Bird, Secre- 
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tary; Robert Baldwin, Treasurer. There are no stockholders, bondholders or other security holders. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of September, 1948. 


(My commission expires April 1951.) 
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legal BAD AN Dass 


Dear Miss BouTELLeE: 

Did you think we had forgotten you 
because you did not hear from us last 
year? These “‘Laddie’”’ letters had their 
start just eleven years ago. How much 
both good and bad has happened since 
then. These letters have been part of the 
good, for nothing but good can be said of 
my beloved Ladd. This probably will be 
the final one I will write, for one of these 
days, when my courage is strong, I shall 
say goodbye to my old pal and have the 
doctor put him to sleep. He is 12 years of 
age and is getting to be a burden to him- 
self. He has had several convulsive fits 
and, although he has recovered from 
them, each has taken its toll of his 
strength. 

As the snapshot will prove, my Laddie 
is as beautiful and debonair as ever. 
Don’t think that bored, regal look is only 
a pose. He has been cock-o-the-walk for 
so long that he accepts his homage as his 
just reward. 

Well, my dear friend, there does not 
seem to be any more to say. I have a hard 
task ahead of me, but the memory of the 
last eleven wonderful years seems to 
make it a little easier. Now I know what 
is meant by the saying — “‘God gave us 
memories so that we may have roses in 
December.’ 

Sincerely, 
JOANNE H. Hackett, Rockland, Mass. 


Editor’s Note: Eleven years ago, Miss Hackett 
came to the League in search of a companion 
and was successful in finding ‘‘Laddie.’’ To 
show her appreciation she arranged to finance 
a contribution from her ‘‘allowance.’’ She 
faithfully lived up to her agreement and has 
never regretted her investment in love and 
loyalty. Every year, with the exception of 
1947 when “ Laddie’”’ was ill and not expected 
to live, on the anniversary date of his adop- 
tion, Miss Hackett has written a letter to the 
League. 


WALTER J. DETHLOFF, Editor 


ARCHIBALD MacDona_p, Notary Public 
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Seah Kae oleague of WSoston 


51 CARVER STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 6-9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: WaLtTER J. DETHLOFF First Vice-President: RoGER Ernst 
Secretary: Harriet G. Brrp Treasurer: Ropert BALDWIN 
Asst. Secretary: Mary E. BouTELLE Asst. Treasurer: H. Crirrorp BosHan 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Admiral Richard E. Byrd, John M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, 
Rev. E. T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Sr., Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard 
A. Crossman, Walter J. Dethloff, Roger Ernst, John Grew, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, 
James Jackson, Jr., Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss 
Helen L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for thirty years. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge; Dr. Matthew Carr, Associate. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Saturday, 9 a.M. to 12 Noon. During July and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 
51 Carver Street. 


Eight Motor Ambulances and Twelve Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 
100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston shelter. yee} ae ata 366 Albany Street 

Dedhant ett see eee 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 

Bast; BOStOt.< 5. cas meamepiroee Police Station No. ; 

aa Fad ea eee ES 109 RN SchAnineee seh Bastaattiees aan Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
West Lynas in meen ee sek 4 Neptune Street Noerhtlarwich Hiltaraitantine: to N 
WesttRoxburyy sears. tees Police Station No. 17 rab itemah eae ety ea 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to “‘Our 
Fourfooted Friends.’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES » \e 
Lifese. hoy omer mei 6 Neat $100.00 in one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 
Supportitioa sacs settee to 25.00 annually To the ANIMAL Rescuz Leacus or Boston 
ComntriDutitic, ec ema cee 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of........ 
ACHYeST Lote ee 5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ 
A geCCate eet en ee ee 1.00 annually Street-in the city Cor town) of).....+.4) 01.0 
J ULOL Potent css certs a ao .25 annually * 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, 
Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, 
Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, 
Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, 
Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read- 
ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


South Shore Route; Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, 
Kenberma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. : 


North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Mid- 
dleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. 


